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than the Sixth month. We are now expecting to have 
many guests during that time. 
available. 
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ence will meet at Buck Hil Falls on the 32st of this 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XIX. 

MEN may shuffle with and evade the human law, 
but sin, when it is finished, bringvth forth death ; obedi- 
ence may fail of recognition in the world of men, but 
righteousness is a rock set in a sure place. 

Jesse H. Hotmes. 


From his paper, ‘‘Old Testament Lessons in First-day 
School,’’ at Chautauqua Conference, 1goo. 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. 
By the glimmer of green and golden, 
The leap and sparkle of spray ; 

By the heart of the rose unfolden 
To the breath of the summer day ; 
By the shout and song of the reapers, 
Binding the ripened sheaf ; 
By the sweet of the honey of lilies, 
By the fall of the loosened leaf ; 
By the fields all brown and sere— 
Through the march of the changing season 
We measure the passing year. 


By the brave things thought or spoken, 
By the true deeds simply done ; 
By the mean things crushed and conquered, 
And the bloodless battles won ; 
By the days when the load was heavy, 
Yet the heart grew strong to bear ; 
By the dearth, the dole, and the labor, 
The fullness, reward, and cheer ; 
By the book of the angel's record, 
We measure the passing year, 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM.' 


BY ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 

CENTURIES ago Solomon, known as the wise king, 
spoke noble words to the young—words that still have 
the power cf a personal appeal: ‘ Hear ye children, 
the instruction of a father.’’ ‘‘ My son, attend unto 
my wisdom.’ Again and again does he speak as 
heart to heart with his own son, and through him on 
and on to the generations after him. The glimpses of 
truth that were permitted to him, he gave to the young. 
The lessons that he had learned from life he yearned 
to pass on to “younger fellow-workers of the soil.’’ 
The mistakes he had made he would save them from. 
The happiness that he had found in wisdom—the 
principal thing, more precious than rubies, whose 
ways are pleasantness, whose paths are peace,—he 
could not bear that the “ son,” the “ children,’”’ should 
not learn all this from his experience. That he had 
times of disheartenment we have to believe ; and that 
he came to see that the precious things of the father 
are not sure to be the inheritance of the son ; that the 


'Read before Swarthmore College students, Fifth month 4, 1go2. 
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| growing in wisdom. 
| varying degrees for knowledge,—a curiosity, it may 


experience of the father is not sure to count all he would 


| have it to do inthe advancement of the son ; that the 


son’s generation is not sure to begin with the wisdom 
that the father’s generation has attained. For he wrote, 
“ The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; 
and that which is done is that which shall be done.” 

The getting of knowledge is very different from the 
Youth is born with a hunger in 
Youth realizes the 


be, fo know. limitations, the 


| helplessness of ignorance ; that knowledge is power 
| for getting on in the world. 


Youth can dig for the 
knowledge that is the equipment for digging treasures 
out of the earth; for building great railroads and 


| steamships for commerce; for the intercourse of one 
| nation with another; for all ways of accumulating 
| wealth. 
| to age for its knowledge of science and mathematics 
' and history. 


Youth fills the schools and colleges to appeal 


Youth knows that it must know these 
things ; and all the instincts of wholesome youth press 
to this end. This is right and good. This desire for 
knowledge for what it can do is perfectly legitimate— 
man was made to add to the length and strength of 
his arm, and the swiftness of his foot, by lever and 
screw and wheel ; by all the appliances of machinery, 
and the control of the forces of nature. Then, there 


| is the other happy pursuit of knowledge for the delights 


it may have for times of leisure, when books may be 
made the noble companions of solitude, and the 
comforters of sorrow. But all this getting of knowledge 
for the sake of wealth or respectability, or for intellectual 
satisfactions is only half of life ; and ¢hzs, youth does not 
always know. The getting of knowledge, glorious as 
this activity is, may leave the finest of the soul’s 
possibilities untouched. The getting of knowledge 
may be only the furnishing of the house, and leaving 
it without a master. I think it was to open the eyes 
of youth to the full significance of life that Solomon 
poured out his soul in eloquent appeal for the ‘“‘ principal 
thing.” If only he could make the sons see that “‘ the 
Lord by wisdom founded the earth” ; that “‘ wisdom 
is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her”’ ; that 
“in her is an understanding spirit, holy, lively, 
undefiled, loving the thing that is good, ready to do 
good, kind to man, having all power’’! If only he 
could make them to know that wisdom “ is the breath 
of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing from 
the glory of the Almighty . . that in all ages 
entering into holy souls, she maketh them friends of 
God !”” 

The great king taught his sons how he attained 
unto wisdom. He said: “When I perceived that I 
could not otherwise obtain her, except God gave her 
me, I prayed unto the Lord, and besought him, and 
with my whole heart I said, O God of my fathers, and 
Lord of mercy, who hast made all things with thy 
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word, and ordained man through thy wisdom, that he 
should have dominion over the creatures which thou 
hast made, and order the world according to equity 
and righteousness, and execute judgment with an up- 
right heart, give me wisdom!” This beautitul lesson 
of Solomon to his sons is our lesson too, as clear and 
shining as if it were this morning’s message from God. 
It may be that its meaning can only come with expe- 
rience of life, after history and science and mathemat- 
ics. But the heart of the great king yearning for his 
sons could not wait for long years of experiment and 
mistakes and failures to bring them to God, and he had 
to open his inmost soul to them. 

True, the conception of God enlarges and ripens 
through all the years, but this day’s little span of life 
is bright and beautiful and noble just in proportion as 
the thought of God is its light. It is fine to see the 
exhilaration of youth, its swiftness of foot, its quick 
decisions ; it is a privilege to have one’s slower pulses 
stirred by the contagious enthusiasm of youth. But 
the physical perfections of youth have their day, and 
are gone. Alas! if there are only physical perfec- 
tions that in their passing leave maturity aclod! And 
this must be, unless the inspired words of Solomon get 
some access to the heart of youth, and become the 
leaven that shall transform enthusiasm into vital pur- 
pose, and desire into noble endeavor, and impulse into 
stable principle, and love of self into the remedial love 
for others. 




















‘*My son, keep my words, . . . 
Write them upon the table of thine heart.’’ 

These “‘ words,” which are wisdom’s own, written 
upon the table of our heart, will hold our hands from 
unworthy doing ; will keep our tongues from evil and 
our lips from guile ; will be heard in our kindly greet- 
ings one to another ; will shine from our eyes as we 
go about our daily business; will make most beauti- 
ful all that is fair in youth; will be the perennial 
source of peace and gladness in age! 














LIFE AFTER DEATH.' 
BY MARY H. WHITSON. 


( Conclusion.) 
As Christianity penetrated to distant countries, be- 
liefs were confused and contradictory, being necessarily 
greatly influenced by the ideas already existent in 
those countries. In Greece and Alexandria, Plato’s 
doctrine of the indestructibility of the individual soul 
was felt. At the end of the 6th century the masterful 
Augustine took Plato’s doctrine, disengaged it from 
the ideas of transmigration, and with his influence and 
logic fixed the lines in which the thought of the civil- 














Darwin. 

The theology and philosophy of the Middle Ages 
are expressed’ in Dante’s great poem, the Inferno. 
There were degrees of suffering and of blessedness, but 
each was eternal. Dante could not bear to place 
Virgil and Socrates in positive torment, hence left them 
in the outer circle, for having been without faith in 
Christ it would have been heresy to admit them to 
Heaven. 












1A paper read before the after-meeting class at I Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Fourth month 6, 1902. 
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taught a never-ending punishment. 
with the Persians, the god of evil is eventually over- 
come by the good. And it has caused conflicts with- 
out number and suffering unspeakable. 
of England reasoned logically when she said, “ It is fit 
that I should burn heretics here, whom God is to burn 
in the other world forever and ever.” 
be any better than her God ? 


turies ; few dared to question its teachings. 
growing intelligence forced a new universe upon the 
Church, the old ideas of heaven and hell received a 
hard blow, from which they have never recovered. 
The confidence regarding their location, and as to who 
would be admitted to eternal rest and bliss, and who 
to eternal anguish, was rudely shaken. 
and Newton gave the first blows, but it was left to 
Darwin and the thinkers and students of the last half 
century or less, to change almost entirely the attitude 
of mankind toward these great questions. 


ized world ran for thirteen centuries,—until the time of 


The Christian church is the only church that has 
With most, as 


Mary Tudor 
Why should she 


The dictates of the Church were supreme for cen- 
When 


Copernicus 


An inborn hope gives us confidence of continued 


existence beyond this, but when we survey the mar- 
velous work of creation, the gradual and ever-ascend- 


ing unfoldment of life, till we come to the being “ in 
whom affections are stronger than appetites, whose 
ideals are more real than matter itself,’’ we feel that 
the present must be but a prophecy, a vestibule of the 
future, the first stage in the moral discipline of the 
race. There must be some place and some future 
time to develop the latent powers which here and now 
we only vaguely feel. The artist has never put on can- 
vas the fairest scene he has conceived ; the poet has 
never expressed his deepest, highest thoughts ; none 
of us has lived his purest, truest life. Victor Hugo 
said, ‘‘ When I go down to the grave I can say, ‘I 
have finished my day’s work’; but I cannot say I 
have finished my life. My day’s work will begin 
again the next morning. The tomb is not a blind 
alley ; itis a thoroughfare,—it closes in the twilight 
to open in the dawn.” 

Men like Augustine, Calvin, and Jonathan Ed- 
wards, believing that one passage of Scripture carried 
as much weight as every other, and putting a narrow 
construction on them, fastened upon the creeds of the 
world the sad belief that only a portion of humanity is 
destined for salvation; but happily a more generous 
hope prevails. Noone who intelligently believes God 
to be a perfect being can hold that some are admitted 
by him to a happy future, while all others perish or 
are eternally punished, any more than he can believe 
that a “divine circle could be described in space 
wherein the laws of gravitation hold, while outside all 
is chaos and contradiction.” If conscious life contin- 
ues after what we call death, it must be life to all who 
have what we call consciousness here ; that is, all who 
have risen to that degree of development wherein the 
being is introspective, or conscious of self. 

The Christian world for a long time believed that 
the soul and body are immediate and simultaneous 
creations of God; that they live in an intimate partner- 
ship during a lifetime, then are sundered, only to be 
intimately reunited in a permanent personality which 
neither heaven nor hell will ever separate. They who 
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formulated such a belief were ignorant of the laws and 
facts of physical life. Nature is not so poor that she 
has to stoop to pick up discarded cloths. It is 
strange how this old Egyptian and Jewish idea held 
sway, in spite of Paul’s assertion that it “is zot this 
body that shall be, but some other,’’ that “there is a 
natural body and a spiritual body.’’ His proof of the 
latter was his experience on the road to Damascus, 
“an account which we must either dismiss as an Ori- 


one picture which has made a world better and hap- 

pier ; a Mendelssohn and a Verdi who have penned 
the straying echoes and brought them more nearly 
into tune with the Infinite. And on the pages of his- 
tory we find many names written in letters of light— 
names of men and women who have contributed much 
towards bringing the better times, who have now the 
consciousness of the reward, “‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 


ental fantasy or extend our definitions of nature so as 
to include its phenomena.”’ 


So close is the connection of body and spirit that 
we find it difficult to conceive of the spirit apart from 
matter. Each leaf unfolded by students of science 
shows a closer and more intricate interdependence be- 
tween the two. Perhaps we shall never need to sep- 
arate them even inthought. There are forms of mat- 
ter, we know, too delicate and refined for our senses to 
perceive. This visible body fluctuates and changes ; 
the brain structure is changed by force of thought— 
may not the soul build for itself what the Orientals 
have for ages spoken of as the “astral body”? 
‘There are celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial.’’ 

The abodes of the blessed and the lost used to be 
definitely located, first in the center of the earth, then 
on the other side, but when Copernicus and Galileo, 
Columbus and Newton, had successively thrown the 
light of discovery and science on the universe, such 
ideas were untenable. Where are they now conceived 
to be? Does any one venture to answer? Instead 
of walking the golden streets and joining in the heav- 
enly choir, what employs the occupants of the new 
heaven? An ex-president of Harvard said there were 
enough mathematical problems connected with the arc 
of a circle to keep him busy and happy for at least a 
thousand years. Is it not probable the artist and the 
musician would tend to continue the use of their 
transcendent powers? There are sainted men and 
women who would not find themselves happy if there 
were no one to help. Heaven would not be a heaven 
were it not a place of growth, of progress. One must 
be able there to find scope and room for the exercise 
of every grand and noble faculty of human nature. 

And doubtless there are many who pass the divid- 
ing line who are sorely in need of help. I believe 
death produces no great change ; it is but a sleeping 
and an awakening. It is night—and lo! it is morn- 
ing. As Heber Newton expresses it, ‘‘ The physical 
transition that we call death can make no essential 
difference in the spiritual reality that we call character. 
We carry with us into the life beyond the capital we 
have accumulated in the soul here. To lay up treas- 
ures in heaven we must lay up treasures in the heaven 
with us.” 

I wish to touch but one other phase of this many- 
sided question. Though the fact and nature of life in 
the gréat beyond must necessarily be shrouded in un- 
certainty, there zs a life after death in this world. 
“ Being dead, they yet speak.”” ‘‘ The man who really 
lives is he who has labor in his hand and love in his 
heart. When he has laid down the labor and the 
love, and gone on, he leaves something behind that is 
worth while.” There was a Raphael who left behind 








Lord.” 

With the belief that our passport into the other 
country is written by ourselves, will not our best 
efforts be directed towards those things which make 
for righteousness? For what will it profit a manif he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? If so, 
a consideration of this subject, and the formation of a 
helpful, hopeful belief concerning it, has not been in 
vain. 

What God has created he never destroys ; changes? 
yes! but never destroys. It is permitted ever to 
“come up higher” ! 





Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 20. 


THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. (Continued.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven.— * 
Matthew, xvi., 17. 


Before study of Lesson read Matthew, xv., 21-29; 
Luke, ix., 18-21. 

In the last lesson we noted that after a period of 
preparation and of teaching, in the course of which he 
strove to make way for a new conception of the 
kingdom, Jesus was constrained by the enthusiasm 
of his followers to explain that new conception ; at 
least he was obliged to show them that he would not 
become their king in the sense in which they desired a 
king. As a consequence “ many of his disciples went 
back and walked no more with him”’ (John, vi., 66). 
But his work had not been in vain. A nucleus of 
faithful followers still remained who could say “ To 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’” After-circumstances made it evident that their 
attachment was rather to Jesus personally than to the 
truth to which he bore witness, but that personal 
attachment enabled them to withstand the shock 
occasioned by the overthrow of their long cherished 
ideas of the kingdom ; and their continued presence 
with him gave to Jesus a further opportunity to trans- 
form their worldly ideals into more worthy ones. 

This sifting of the followers of Jesus marks a great 
change in the character of the ministry of Jesus. We 
find him thenceforward withdrawing himself from the 
multitudes, with the few faithful disciples, and gradually 
preparing for even greater trials of their faith. He has 
culled from the masses which so readily flocked 
together, like the Athenians in the time of Paul, to 
hear ‘‘ any new thing,” a few whom his instinct told 
him could be trusted. They did not understand him 
—nay, more, they misunderstood him fundamentally 
in many things; they continually disappointed him by 
their narrowness of view and their inability to retain 
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even when they received, the ideals he held before 
them ; but they had a blind faith in him and he strove 
most earnestly to transform this faith into a faith in his 
teaching. The first journey of Jesus with his disciples 
was into the Phoenician country near Tyre and Sidon. 
We may be very sure that the aim of this retreat from 
the land of his labors was not to preach his gospel in 
the new districts, but to have opportunity for more 
intimate discourse with his immediate followers. This is 
made plain by his conversation with the Syrophcenician 
woman, in which he indicated that he felt no call to 
labor among other people than those of his own nation 
(Mark, vii., 27). The form of expression seems harsh 
and out of keeping with the general kindliness of the 
character of Jesus, so that we may very well doubt if 
his words have been correctly reported. 

But the general policy of confining his work to the 
Jews is that of his whole ministry, if we except. the 
brief ministry in Samaria. Only this single incident is 
told of the journey into Phcenicia. Very soon we find 
him again in the neighborhood of the Sea ot Galilee, 
teaching and healing, or answering the catch-questions 
of the Pharisees by asking others which shrewdly 
penetrated their schemes. But this was only for a 
short time. Again he departs for the mountains and 
again he talks intimately and searchingly with his 
disciples. This time the little group had followed the 


Jordan up toward its sources in the Lebanon mountains. 
Near Czsarea Philippi, where- the eternal snows of 
Mt. Hermon looked down upon them, occurred a 


conversation which has become famous for several 
reasons. Jesus questioned his disciples as to who he 
was reputed to be: ‘‘ Who do men say that | am ?”’ 
- They answered, ‘‘Some say John the Baptist, some 
Elijah ; and others Jeremiah or one of the prophets ” 
(Matthew, xvi. 13, 14). Then came the crucial 
question : ‘‘ But who say ye that I am?” and Peter 
answered, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.”” Mark and Luke tell no more after this than 
that Jesus charged them that they should tell no one ; 
but Matthew adds the answer of Jesus: ‘ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jonah ; for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. 
And I also say unto thee that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my church ; . I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven” (Matthew, xvi., 13-19). 

This passage has been quoted at length, because it 
has been the basis of much ingenious casuistry and 
because great claims are made on the strength of it. 
The authority of the Papacy in the Roman Catholic 
church depends in large measure upon this passage, it 
being claimed that Peter was the first bishop of Rome 
and transferred his divine commission with its powers 
to his successors. Our own Society, or at least many 
of our ministers, lay what seems to the writer of this 
undue stress on a decidedly forced interpretation of 
he passage. It would seem that the play of words— 
‘Thou art Peter (petros) and upon this rock (petra) 
will I build,”’ is conclusive as to the meaning of the 
sentence. It has, however, been insisted that the 
“ rock "’ referred to is not Peter but the divine revelation 
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to him. It seems in place here to remark that there 
is little value to be placed upon teaching that depends on 
the exact wording of passages quoted from Jesus. 
There can never be any certainty that we have his very 
words. He spoke Aramaic ; but with the exception of 
a few words quoted in the gospels we have no original 
records in that language. When we add that they did 
not reach the written form on which we depend for a 
generation or more after the death of Jesus, and that 
we know nothing certainly of the means by which they 
were preserved ; that oral tradition probably was at 
least a most important source ; and that at least one 
of the gi spels shows the style of the author very 
dedicedly even in quotations from Jesus, it becomes 
plain that the wording of any passage is a frail reed to 
lean upon. It is the spirit of the teaching of Jesus 
which on the whole shows a remarkable unity ; on 
the spirit of the whole teaching we must depend, and 
not on isolated passages, 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LEssON No. 19. Fifth Month 18. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES.' 
GOLDEN TExT.—Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the 
nations. —Matthew, xxviii., 19. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, xiii., 1-12. 


WueEn Barnabas and Saul had taken supplies from the 
church at Antioch to the disciples at Jerusalem, during 
the time of the famine foretold by Agabus, and had 
completed their ministrations in the latter city, they 
returned to Antioch accompanied by John Mark. Of 
Simeon, who is mentioned in the first verse of our 
lesson, we know nothing except that he was called 
Niger (black), and was therefore dark of skin. Lucius 
of Cyrene was one of those referred to in Acts, xi., 20, 
who preached to the Greeks as well as to the Jews. 
Manaen was a teacher in the church at Antioch, who 
is spoken of by Josephus as in high repute among ‘the 
Essenes for wisdom and piety. His foster brother, 
‘Herod the tetrarch,” was Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great, who by his father’s last will received 
the prosperous regions of Galilee and Perza, with the 
title of tetrarch. 

As the disciples in Antioch were gathered together 
in the worship of God they were impressed by the 
Holy Spirit that Barnabas and Saul should go out 
from among them and carry the gospel to other peoples 
who knew nothing of Jesus and his teachings. So, 
having fasted and prayed, they laid their hands in 
blessing on their chosen messengers and sent them 
away. Whether John Mark volunteered to accompany 
them, or whether the disciples selected him as their 
attendant, the narrative does not tell us. 

Selucia, the seaport of Antioch, was on the sea, 
near the mouth of the river Orontes. It was named 
after the first Seleucus, who built the fort and made 
the harbor, and was buried here B.C. 175. Travellers 
who visit this city to-day find the remains of ancient 
works still sound and in use, and will be shown the 
two piers of the harbor, which are called Paul and 
Barnabas. From this port the missionaries entered 
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their ship and set sail for Cyprus. Salamis is on the 
eastern end of the island ; here they found many Jews 
who had been attracted by the rich copper mines 
referred to in a previous lesson, and went into the 
synagogues to proclaim the word of God. 

Having gone through the whole island (presumably 
preaching the gospel as they had opportunity), they 
came to Paphos, on the western end, which was the 
home of the Roman ruler. Inthis city there was a fine 
temple in honor of Venus, who was worshipped, and 
was fabled to have risen from the sea at this place. 
The term proconsul was given to the governor of a 
conquered province that did not require military rule ; 
the proconsuls were appointed by the Roman senate 
and generally served one year. There were probably 
more Gentiles than Jews in Paphos ; after his ministry 
in this city Saul is spoken of in the narrative by his 
Greek name Paul, and is usually mentioned before 
Barnabas. 

Bar-jesus was the Hebrew name of the false 
prophet who was with Sergius Paulus; the Arabs 
called him Elymas, which means sorcerer, showing 
that they understood his true character. Fearing to 
lose his influence over the proconsul if he should be 
converted by the preaching of Paul and Barnabas, 
Elymas undertook to argue against what they taught ; 
then Paul, filled with the power of the Holy Spirit, 
turning his eyes on him, charged him with the evil 
that was in his heart, and prophesied that because of 
his unrighteousness the light of the sun should be 
hidden from him. Weare told that immediately there 
fell on him a mist and a darkness, and that the dep- 
uty was convinced of the truth of Paul’s message. 

Those who have studied the curious bodily mani- 
festaticns that accompany periods of great religious 
excitement, or who have witnessed exhibitions of mes- 
meric and hypnotic power, will not find it difficult to 
believe that the sorcerer, conscious of his guilt and 
awed by the impressiveness of Paul’s words and man- 
ner, was for a time physically blind; but that which 
immediately concerns us is his spiritual condition. 
Men may do and teach things they know to be untrue 
without impairing their eyesight, but every turning 
aside from the known path of duty obscures the light 
that comes from God, until at length those that per- 
sist in wrong doing are in a condition of spiritual 
darkness. We pity the man who is punished by im- 
prisonment in a dungeon from which the light of the 
sun is excluded, and we cannot conceive of any one 
preferring to live in a house into which the sun never 
shines ; but all around us we see those who are spirit- 
ually in the dark, some because they have wilfully 
closed the avenues by which the light might enter, 
and others because their lot has been cast in dark 
places, and no one has gone to their aid to let the 
light shine in upon them. 

The last verse of our lesson leaves us in some 
dout. as to whether Paulus Sergius was converted by 
the sudden blindness of the sorcerer, or by the power 
of Paul's words ; but one who has faith in God and in 
the message that comes from him always makes a 
strong impression upon his hearers and a good char- 
acter is the best possible emphasis for earnest words. 
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While the records of the growth of Christianity con- 
tain many accounts of seeming miracles, it is not upon 
these that our religion depends. The life of Jesus 
Christ was greater than all the m racles that were at- 
tributed to him, and the success of the apostles, as of 
all other true missionaries, was owing to the Christ- 
power in their hearts, making itself manifest in their 
service to their fellow men. 


GOOD PEOPLE. 

Edward Everett Hale, in Christian Register. 
Tue noblest epitaph which has yet been written took 
form in words at the great crisis moment of human 
history, when the centurion by the cross said, “ Truly, 
this was a righteous man!’’ Or, in another Gospel, 
“ Truly, this was a son of God!’’ These two excla- 
mations arethe same. Language might exhaust itself ; 
but, when this has been said, there seems nothing 
more to be said. 

When we speak of States, of commonwealths, of 
large cities, or of small towns, the real history, though 
it is seldom written, turns on such men, the righteous 
men, or the sons of God. Or it turns on such women, 
the righteous women, who are daughters of God. It 
is very likely that these people never in a lifetime pro- 
claim their own existence to the world. ‘‘ They doas 
well as they can, and they do not talk about it.” 
That is a fine epigram of Charles Dickens. Their 
names are in no biographical cyclopedia They are 
not even chairmen of committees, nor grand masters, 
nor vice-deputies, nor assistants to the sub-secretaries 
of the vice-presidents of substitutes. They are sim- 
ply God-fearing, man-loving men and women, who do 
the duty next their hands as well as they know how. 
Because they do it, if there be enough of them, the 
town or city or republic stands. They built ships 
well, or they spun cotton well, or they sewed on but- 
tons well, or they laid brick well, or they planted peas 
or beans well. They did not ask to be praised ; they 
did not grumble because they were not praised. 

“They did the thing that they were set to do.” 
On very ancient authority we are told that if ten such 
men could have been found in Sodom, even Sodom 
would not have been destroyed. It would have been 
better hdd there been fifty, but ten were enough to 
save it. And it is well for us to remember, as we pon- 
der over our daily tales of theft, of adultery, of mur- 
der, and of other crime, that it is because of the 
righteous men and righteous women who are every 
day quietly doing their share in the business which 
they and God have in hand,—it is because there are 
enough of such men and such women that our city, 
our State, and our country prosper and are strong. 

“It is rare when injustice or slights patiently 
borne, do not leave the heart at the close of the day 
filled with marvellous joy and peace.” 


s¢ 
ALL virtue and all goodness are workmen upon 
that invisible temple which every manis. . . . It 
shall be a temple built in the darkness to reveal light, 
built in sorrow to produce joy which shall never die. 
[H. W. Beecher. ] 
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EDITORS : 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, LypIA H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 10, 1902. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 


THE STATE OF THE SOCIETY. 

As the time of our annual gathering in the capacity of 
a yearly meeting is upon us, it is well that we should 
take serious thought as to the weighty consideration of 
what is termed “the state of Society.” By this is 
meant the position our members hold as to their rela- 
tion to the fundamental principles of Friends, and the 
‘testimonies growing therefrom. 

There are always a number of faithful adherents 
who keep watch and ward over these concerns, and 
we should be a stronger religious body if this number 
were greater, yet we are optimistic enough to believe 
we may claim in this a small, but steady increase. In 
spite of the growing tendency towards what is called 
the “ worldly life,”” there are many who are asking the 
question whether the greater freedom in conduct and 
openness towards new revealings of truth are being 
sufficiently hedged about by genuine Christian re- 
straint. In grasping for the new, do we not some- 
times lose our hold on what cannot be spared from the 
old? It is to such considerations as these that we 
should earnestly turn our thought. If we are con- 
vinced that our rules and regulations are valuable to 
us, they should be conscientiously maintained, for 
“conviction is useless unless it converts conduct;”’ 

We cannot go back and live as to detail as did the 
‘‘ Quaker of the olden time,” for our growing civiliza- 
tion forbids it. We cannot, nor we would not, stop 
the progress of knowledge, of invention, nor of any- 
thing that tends to make life fuller and richer as to the 
outward ; but we can, as did He, make “ the love of 
power ” 


” 


and “ the love of gain ” subordinate, and our 


daily lives proof against corruption. Let us hope 
when we are querying as to our standing that we may 
still be able to present a Friend as one who can be thus 
truly described: ‘‘ He always pays his debts to the 
last farthing. He isthe embodiment of justice, a good 
citizen, a splendid friend. No civil law need be framed 
against him, no police protection needed, if all the 
world were of such as he. Having rights of his own 
to be respected, he respects others’ rights ; wanting not 
to be injured, he injures no other soul ; wanting to be 
‘kindly treated, he treats kindly all who come his way. 
He lives under the sweet sanction of the golden rule.” 

We would crave for a true Friend a still higher 
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standard thanthis. A growing nearer the example of 
Jesus of Nazareth, a living for others, putting self out 
of sight, loving others better than himself, as a mother 
loses herself in the love for her child, then will the 
spending of self become a joy and Christ-like. 

This is a high ideal and difficult of attainment ; 
a high profession requiring courage to make it, yet 
one to which as Christians we are called. We all 
stand in need of both individual and collective exam- 
inations that shall stir the mind to a remembrance of 
all its requirements. 


THE subject of Pensions has been made a special study by 
Dr. W. H. Glasson, of George School, and his paper, ‘‘ The 
National Pension System as Applied to the Civil War and the 
War with Spain,’’ has been included in the ‘‘Annals "’ of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, and also 
reprinted separately as No. 331 of the Academy’s publications. 

It is an analysis of the Pension system, giving facts and 
figures. The total pension expenditures of the United States, 
inclusive of ‘‘ cost of administration,’’ for the last fiscal year 
were $138,531,483. For the last eleven years, 1891-1901, 
the total reached the enormous sum of $1,531,390,400. The 
pensions on account of the war in Cuba and the Philippines 
have begun and are rapidly growing. Up to the end of the 
last fiscal year (Sixth month 30, 1901), the applications of 
3,055 ‘‘invalids*’ and 2,049 ‘‘ widows’’ had been granted, 
and the payments to them amounted for the year to $1,175,225. 
This sum will of course be much increased the present year ; 
the applications for pensions on account of these wars are 
amazingly numerous. 


DiscussiInG the proposal to have a national system of irri- 
gation for the reclaiming of the ‘‘ arid lands’ of the West, an 
objection is made because of the large expense. This comes 
frequently from those who have been ready and willing to spend 
hundreds of millions in the waste and loss of war-making. 
One-half, or one-fourth, of what we have poured out in the last 
five years in this way would redeem enough land to support 
millions of people. In the way the war-makers have used it, 
its expenditure brought only destruction ; but if it had been 
used for watering the desert places the result would have been 
beneficent. 

In time we have no doubt the arid lands will be all re- 
claimed—all of them, at least, which water can be brought to 
reach. The sale of these made available for culture would re- 
turn the cost. 


THE University of Chicago continues its educational work 


the year ‘round. Its doors are never closed. Those mem- 
bers of the faculty who teach through the summer are given 
their vacation in the autumn. After all, perhaps this is the 
right plan—never to turn away those who would like to come 
and study. 

WE ought not to pass over the elections in France without 
recognizing their significance. They Aave significance of an 
important character. They signify that the reactionary forces 
—royalists, imperialists, and all sorts opposed to republican 
government—have been decisively defeated. That is one good 
thing. And another is that the faction who would elevate the 
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military above the civil authority, in fact put the army quite be- 


yond question or control, have been defeated likewise. The 
agitation in connection with the Dreyfus case disclosed a 
theory that whatever was done in the name of the military es- 
tablishment should not be even called in question. The 


French people, outside of Paris, have proved themselves too wise 
to fall into such a pit as giving that sort of anarchists power. 


BIRTHS. 


WASHBURN.—Fourth month 13, 1902, to Charles E. and 
Elizabeth Chadwick Washburn, a son, who is named Howard 
William. 


MARRIAGES. 


BOOTH—LIPPINCOTT.—At the home of Ezra Lippin- 
cott, Riverton, N. J., Fourth month 24, 1902, under the care 
of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J., Levis Miller 
Booth, son of George M. and Ellen Miller Booth, and Alice 
Lippincott, daughter of Ezra and the late Anna Sutton Lip- 
pincott. 


CRAVEN—BAKER. —At 17th St. and Girard Ave. Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fourth month 21, 1902, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Green 
Street, William H., son of Frank and Annie M. Craven, and 
Annie Watson, daughter of Llewellyn and Adelaide E. Baker, 
all of Philadelphia. 


HANAN—McDOWELL.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, New York city, Fourth month 29, 1902, under the 
care of New York Monthly Meeting of Friends, Addison 
Garthwaite Hanan, son of John H. and Henrietta F. Hanan, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Lillian Josephine, daughter of Joseph 
T. and Annie S. McDowell. 

ooo 


DEATHS. 


DILWORTH.—At his home, near Centerville, Delaware, 
suddenly, of heart trouble, on the afternoon of Fourth month 
9, 1902, William Levis Dilworth, in his 71st year. 

A widow and four grown children are left to mourn the 
loss of a devoted husband and father. Although nota member 
with Friends, his feelings and sympathy were in accord with 
their testimonies, and ministering Friends and others always 
found a warm welcome in their hospitable home. 

How thin the veil that separates us from this life, and the 
brightness of the life to come*! We feel a blessed rest and 
peace is his portion. alates 

HEATON.—At Pueblo, Colorado, Fourth month 24, 1902, 
Dr. Susan R. Heaton, almost 63 years of age. 

She was the daughter of the late Morris and Phebe Cooper, 
of Bart, Lancaster county, Pa., a graduate of the Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, and for many years practiced very suc- 
cessfully at Alliance, Ohio. Deceased was a member of 
Friends’ Monthly Meeting at Sadsbury, Lancaster county, Pa. 

IREDELL.—At Bristol, Pa., Fourth month 17, 1902, 
Samuel Newbold, son of the late Charles T. and Rebecca N. 
Iredell ; a member of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia. 

IREDELL.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Fourth month 29, 
1902, M. Anna, only daughter of William F. and Margaret P. 
Iredell, aged 29 years and 6 months ; a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 

The patient resignation with which she bore a life of suf- 
fering, and the cheerful spirit and loving kindness manifested 
to all, endeared her not only to loving parents and brother, but 
to the community in which she lived. 7 

RI"NGWAY.—At Hancock's Bridge, N. J., Fourth month 
23, 1902, Edwin Ridgway, husband of Margaret M. (Hilliard) 
and youngest son of Waddington B. and Anna P. Ridgway, 
aged 36 years ; a member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 

A conscientious citizen, a just and upright business man, 
most kind and considerate in his family relations, ready to 
lend a hand to help the weak or erring, our thought would have 
been ‘‘ he cannot be spared.’’ But the call came, and we 
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may not question the ways of God. In our little meeting and 
First-day school he will be missed, but, as just a few short 
hours before the last he said, ‘‘I will leave it all in God's 
hands,’’ so there, too, we will leave him, resting in full con- 
fidence that all is well with him. 

The funeral was held in Alloway’s Creek meeting-house, 
on the 26th, and was very largely attended. Rachel M. Lip- 
pincott petitioned the Heavenly Father to be very near to the 
widow and the fatherless, and Joel Borton and Joseph B. 
Livezey spoke words of comfort. Testimony was borne by 
one who knew of the genuine Christian character of the de- 
parted one. vi 

WALKER.—Suddenly, of paralysis, at her home, near 
Emerson, Ohio, Fourth month 5, 1902, Ruth Hannah Walker, 
aged 72 years ; an elder of Short Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

She was born in Eastern Pennsylvania, but removed with 
her parents, Mahlon and Rachel McMillan to Jefferson county, 
Ohio. They settled on the farm on which she has lived from 
early childhood. Twelfth month 31, 1850, she married 
Jeremiah Walker, who with four sons survives her. For more 
than half a century of married life she was the centre and 
queen of the home over which she presided with that beautiful 
love which a good woman feels for husband and children. 
Young girls who assisted her in her household duties deemed 
it a privilege to be under her motherly influence and care. 

Always cheerful and pleasant to those about her, a tender 
and sympathetic friend, the hospitable home was a centre of 
social life for friends and neighbors, and its deep sorrow and 
irreparable loss is keenly felt by those who have shared its 
joys and pleasures. 

The years had touched her lightly, and the approach of the 
beckoning angel was unperceived. But a few short hours and 
she had passed to the higher life, leaving not only a stricken 
family to mourn her loss, but a meeting and a neighborhood 


that had known her presence for nearly seventy years. 
* % & 


ELLEN W. BROSIUS. 


Passed from earth-life, in the early morning of third month 
29, 1902, Ellen W. Brosius, beloved wife of William H. 
Brosius (of the Pennsylvania Legislature). She was the 
youngest child of the late Joseph and Tacy Smith, and was 
born at the old Smith homestead, almost overlooking the swift- 
rushing Susquehanna, in Twelfth month, 1840. 

She is survived by her husband, one daughter, the wife of 
William J. Long, and one sister, Rachel Smith. 

She was a birthright member of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting, to which she still belonged. 

Nurtured in the bosom of a family who recognized the 
wrongs of the slave, she early learned the doings of the under- 
ground railroad, for her father's home was one of its stations. 
Her interest in the race problem continued lifelong. 

An active worker in the temperance cause, she only relin- 
quished the work with failing health. 

Unassuming in manner, plain in her dress, gentle-hearted 
and sympathetic, honest and firm in her conviction of right, 
she was indeed one who deserved the name of Friend. 


When touch of spring transcendent 
Is over all the hills, 

And birds and leaves resplendent, 
Give music with the rills, 


*Twere sweet to have our dear one, 
Her presence in the groves, 

To soothe again our sorrows 
And waken new our loves. 


But her cherished soul has risen 
On its blissful Easter morning, 
And the lovely spring she’s gone to 

Blesses her with its adorning. 


When death’s icy winter's over, 
Will she palms and flowrets bring 
To welcome us, her loved ones, 
To Heaven's eternal spring? 
=» Em RP. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 
QUARTERLY and other meetings, to occur in the near future, 
are as follows : 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 12th. 
Easton and Granville Half-Yearly Meeting, at Granville, 
Y., 14th. 
Short Creek, Concord, Ohio, 17th. 
Fairfax, Hopewell, Va., 19th. 


N. 


At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, on the 6th instant, a 
communication from Friends at the Valley was read, suggest- 
ing a change in the arrangements for holding the quarterly 
meeting in Eighth month,—this meeting having been held at 
Valley. It was decided that hereafter the Eighth month meet- 
ing, as well as the other three, be held at 15th and Race Streets. 

We are asked to cali attention to the fact that Fair Hill 
Meeting-house (Philadelphia), will be open on First-day after- 
noon next (11th instant), at 3.30, and country Friends are 
invited not to overlook it. It is the only meeting of worship 
in the afternoon. 

At Race Street the First-day School exercises are held. 

We are always much obliged for reports of meetings, or 
other notes of interest under this heading or ‘‘ News of 
Friends."’ 

The Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn will 
meet on the coming First-day, the 11th, in the old meeting- 
house at Flushing. See the announcement under Notices. 

We are pained to hear of the death (on the 5th inst., as we 
understand), of John Bellows, one of the most prominent of the 
English Friends, and some time Clerk of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings. He was a most active and useful friend of the 
Doukhobors, and made visits to Russia in their interest. His 
home was at Upton Knoll, near Gloucester. He paid a visit 
to this country last year, and received the honorary degree of 
M.A. from Harvard University. 

London Yearly Meeting, this year, will begin its sittings on 
Fourth-day, the 21st instant. 


LANSDOWNE MEETING-HOUSE. 


THE Friends at Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, have purchased a 
lot for their meeting-house on the northwest corner of Stratford 
and Owen avenues, about go by 165 feet. 

The $2,000 paid for this has been raised entirely by the 
Lansdowne Friends, all money received from outside sources 
being reserved for the erection of the building, which will cost 
about $5,000. 

The Friends there are grateful for the assistance already 
received, and hope that with further aid from those interested 
in the welfare of the Society they will soon be able to begin 
the building of the house. 


THE GEORGE WILSON JOURNAL. 


FRIENDS interested in the Journal of George Wilson, first 
published in the INTELLIGENCER, call attention to the fact that 
it is an account of the same trip described by Ruth Griest, in 
her Journal, published also in this paper in Tenth month, 1897. 

Two letters sent Albert Cook Myers on the subject contain 
matter of interest to many of our readers. We make extracts : 

‘‘] have read with interest thy communication referring to 


a visit to Centre, Pa., in 1820, and as strange as it may seem | 


I have an account of the same visit by a young member of the 
same party, my wife’s grandmother, Ruth Griest. About five 
years ago I sent a copy of the journal to FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, and it was printed in full. 


‘It is now very interesting to us who know this country to | 


note the great changes that have taken place within much less 
than a century ; beiagin a territory that possesses some of the 
foremost industries of the State, it now would truly not be 
called ‘the back woods, to be sure.’ 

‘« There are many things in connection with this trip that 
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are rather remarkable. In this epistle Ruth Griest mentions 
Gideon Widemire, who afterwards became her second husband. 
She mentions Jason Kirk’s family in a cottage 16 feet square, 
with seven children, and one of these children afterwards 
became the wife of her son. A. C. BLACKBURN.”’ 
‘* Fishertown, Pa.”’ 


‘‘T have been much interested in George Wilson's letters 
(1820), as I was also in Ruth Griest’s Journal (1820) published 
in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER in Tenth month, 1897. 

‘| remember seeing Ruth Griest (or Russell her name was) ; 
she afterwards married Gideon Widemire. I have been very 
much interested in the account given of my home in those 
early years. James Moore and his wife (the weakly woman), 
were my grandparents. Her name was Lydia Sharpless ; she 
died in 1828. The young woman who was so heldful must 
have been my aunt Rebecca Davis, as she was not married 
until in 1823. Two of her sisters married Spencers, and doubt- 
less were the ones who attended the meeting at Widemire's. 
Rowland J. Spencer, now of Oregon, is the grandson of one 
(Lydia). The son who was a mill-wright was my father, and 
my mother was one of the six children of Jonathan Ivens 
(properly spelled Evans), and is one of whose ancestry | made 
inquiry in the £ra,in 1900. Kerversville should be Curwens- 
ville, and the meeting at my grandfather's house was West 
Branch, not Clearfield. It was established in 1813. (See 
Sharpless Genealogy, p. 288.) 

‘* Most all of the places visited by these faithful Friends 
have been familiar to me in later years. I have a souvenir 
book of Clearfield, the county seat of Clearfield county, which 
will contrast with the ‘Old Town’ of three houses on the 
Susquehanna. EsTHER J Fox.”’ 

‘Short Creek, Ohio.”’ 


FOURTH MONTH 28TH. Ansa W. Palmer took us this 
morning for a drive through Cherry Valley to the 
Delaware Water Gap. The weather was fine, the 
scenery grand, and the opening blossoms and expand- 
ing leaves combined to make the ride one we shall 
long remember. After viewing the scenery about the 
Water Gap we returned to Stroudsburg to dine with 
Mitchell and Roberta Palmer. In the afternoon we 
called first upon Elizabeth Mellick, who is quite an 
invalid, then upon Dr. Esther Gulick, a daughter of 
Charles and Catharine Foulke, and then upon Dr. 
Walton and wife, he a brother of Anna Palmer, and 
then upon Sally Dreher, and stayed to tea with James 
and Harriet Palmer and their daughter Grace. At 
each of these places we had a pleasant visit. After 
tea I called by invitation on one not a member, who 
had attended our evening meeting the day before, and 
had an interesting call. 

29th. Samuel Palmer came for us this morning 
and took us to the station to start for Phillipsburg. 
At that place we were met by Josiah Trimmer, whose 
wife, Elizabeth, is a daughter of that valued Friend, 
the late Abraham R. Vail, of Quakertown, N. J., and 
taken to their hospitable home. In the afternoon we 
held a meeting in a house belonging to the Baptists, 
near their home. This meeting was small, yet the 
Master gave us a message which was well received, 
and we felt the meeting was a profitable season. We 
_ remained with them through the night. 

30th. This morning opened bright and clear, with 
an invigorating atmosphere after quite a rainy night. 
Elizabeth Trimmer went with us for a trolley ride across 
the river to Easton, to College Hill (Lafayette College), 
to the end of the trolley line, giving us a fine view of 
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the river and the scenery in this vicinity. On our 


return we noticed for the first time some apple trees in 
full bloom. Elizabeth then took us to her sister's 
home, Rebecca Case, wife of Elmer Ellsworth Case, 
with whom we spent the remainder of the day, returning 
to Trimmer’s for the night. 

Fifth month 1. We went this morning to the 
home of Samuel Thomas, where we were kindly 
entertained for the day, though his wife was absent 
from home. In the evening we held another meeting 
in a Baptist house, which was well attended, and was 
felt to be a satisfactory season. While there are but 
few Friends in Phillipsburg, there are some descendants 
from Friends and these expressed their satisfaction for 
having the opportunity to attend a Friends’ meeting. 
We remained for the night with friend Thomas. 

2nd. We left Phillipsburg this morning for 
Philadelphia and went to John and Emily Longstreth’s 
for dinner, and to arrange for another two weeks’ 
absence. In the afternoon we left Philadelphia for 
Quakertown, Pa., where we were met by Edward 
Shaw and were soon welcomed in his hospitable home 
by his wife Mary and daughter Emma. _In the evening 
several Friends came in to welcome us and to arrange 
for our visit among them, so we passed a very pleasant 
evening, and remained here for the night. 

3d. In company with our friends Edward and 
Mary Shaw and Jane Kinsey we called first upon 
Speakman Hicks, now in his 93d year, and his sister 
Anna Penrose, now in her 86th year, and then upon 
Olivia Meredith, who is in her 87th year, and then 
went to the home of Eli and William Strawn, and re- 
mained to dinner. In each of these places we had 
an interesting visit. It was pleasant to meet these 
aged people, and have a word of cheer for them. 

After meeting, in the afternoon, Jane Kinsey went 
with us first to call on Sarah T. Green, a sister of 
William M. Jackson, of New York, with whom and 
her daughter, Mary E. Green, we had an enjoyable 
call. We then went to see Mary Reeder, who is in her 
94th year, and has been confined to her bed for some 
time, cared for tenderly by her daughters Margaret 
Zorns and Sarah Johnson, and son Isaac Reeder. As 
I sat by the bedside of this dear Friend, the feeling 
came very strongly that she was only patiently wait- 
ing to be called home, to which feeling I gave expres- 
sion as a word of cheer. We went to Dr. W. H. 
Meredith's and his wife Irene’s home for tea. After 
tea Edward and Mary Shaw came for us and took us 
to Ann Johnson’s, who is now in her 84th year, and 
living with her son William and his wife Hannah, and 
after an hour of pleasant intercourse we went to Han- 
nah Shaw’s, where a number of her children and 
grandchildren had gathered, and here we _ spent 
another hour in an enjoyable and, I trust, profitable 
conversation, returning to Dr. Meredith’s for the night. 

4th. A beautiful bright spring morning, with an 
inv.gorating atmosphere, greeted us on our awaking, 
bringing a refreshing feeling with it. About 10 we 
wended our way to the meeting-house, one side of 
which was soon comfortably filled with an interesting 
and inquiring company, to whom I was led to open 
the spiritual view of regeneration and its necessity for 
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our true spiritual advancement and growth. A sweet 
solemnity overspread the meeting while the message 
was being delivered, which continued until the close. 
Those who remained for the First-day School, and 
this comprised a large part of the meeting, were called 
to order by the superintendent, Jane Kinsey, and we 
took a little part in the interesting exercises which fol- 
lowed. After the close of the school we went home 
with Jane M. Foulke and her daughter Eleanor, who, 
with Jane’s sister, Susanna Levick, gave us a cordial 
welcome. We also had the company of Professor 
Edward Hart and wife, from Lafayette College, of 
Easton, Pa. After dinner and a little rest Eleanor 
took us to make a call on Stephen Foulke and family, 
meeting there quite a number of others who had 
called. We had here another pleasant visit, and re- 
turned to Jane Foulke’s to tea. In the evening 
another meeting was held in the meeting-house, which 
proved to be larger than the morning meeting. The 
message offered was on the nature and require- 
ments of love as applied to our everyday life. Close 
attention was given, and satisfaction expressed at its 
close, that we had been among them. We returned 
to Jane Foulke’s for the night. 

5th. We returned to Baltimore to-day, and will 
not resume our mission again until the 22d of this 
month, when we expect to take it up again at Kennett 
Square. Joun J. CORNELL. 


ROBERT S. HAVILAND. 


From the minutes of the Friends’ Association of Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Amawalk, Fourth month 30, rgo2. 


UNDER a sense of irreparable loss, we here record the 
death of Robert S. Haviland on First month 9, 1902. 

His name occurs many times in these pages. On 
the first page he heads the Executive Committee, and 
presents a plan of organization. At the twentieth ses- 
sion, when the name of the association was changed 
to indicate better the character of the work it was per- 
forming, he reports on behalf of the Committee on 
Revision. And on all the pages his name appears as 
that of one urging practical work, reporting something 
accomplished, making clear and simple statements in 
matters of doctrine and problems of belief. 

On these pages, and yet clearer in our hearts, is 
written the record of his interest in all things of human 
interest, his love for all things lovable, his sympathy 
with all honest effort, albeit to others crude and un- 
promising. 

We have sometimes felt it unnecessary to report 
the impressions of individual speakers, and the details 
of discussion, but it is herein justified that these 
records of his works and words remain,—a source of 
inspiration after the hand is at rest and the voice is 
hushed. Cherishing this inspiration, we pray that, of 
the lives his life has touched, many may be conse- 
crated to faithful, zealous labor, even though the 
measure of power granted to him may be vouchsafed 
to few. 


A FEW years ago nearly one-twentieth of the inhabitants of 
Gloucester, England, had the small pox. Out of a population 
of 42,000, 36,000 were then vaccinated, and the disease dis- 
appeared. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


BYBERRY, Pa.—Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee held a Temperance Conference at Byberry meet- 
ing-house on the afternoon of the 2oth ultimo, with a large 
number in attendance. Nathaniel Richardson presided, and 
the opening chapter was read by Anna Comly—the 19th Psalm. 

Professor A. H. Green, of West Chester, spoke very 
interestingly and instructively on ‘‘ The Hour of Triumph.’’ 
He divided the work into three sections, ‘‘ Hopes of,’’ ‘‘ Hin- 
drances to,"’ and ‘‘ Helps Toward’’ this much desired hour. 
He advised that we look more on the bright side, for ‘‘if we 
believe life is worth living, we help create the fact. We need 
to believe more in ‘ Paradise Regained’ than in ‘ Paradise 
Lost.” Intemperance and impurity are the Siamese twins 
which hinder the ‘ Hour of Triumph.’ Heredity is also a 
hindrance, for Beecher said he had continually to fight his 
grandfather, and Dr. Holmes said, ‘Every man is an omni- 
bus, in which are riding those who have gone before.’ "’ 

His discourse was full of helpful hints and live interest, as 
was attested by the attention given him. 

He was followed by remarks by Nathaniel Richardson, 
who spoke of Frances E. Willard’s saying, ‘‘ The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but they hustle much faster when 
many are after them.’’ 

James Q. Atkinson, Sarah C. James, Annie L. Croasdale, 
and Charles Bond spoke of their appreciation of the speaker's 
discourse, and of different phases of temperance work. The 
last speaker mentioned the common fallacy, ‘‘ Let it alone and 
it will let you alone,’’ which is proven more false every day. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned to meet at Am- 
bler Fifth month 18, where the subject will be, ‘‘ Peace and 
Arbitration.”’ 

The last meeting of the Byberry Friends’ Association was 
held on First-day afternoon, Fifth month 4. Mary J. Bonner 
read the opening chapter. Rachel Johnson read that portion 
of Discipline relating to the duties of parents and children. 
Shepherd Cleaver recited ‘‘A Bow of White Ribbon,’’ and Ed- 
win K. Bonner reviewed the 16th chapter of ‘‘ Janney’s His- 
tory,’’ embracing the period from 1656 to 1660, in which new 
settlers made homes in Virginia, Maryland, and New Eng- 
land. Arabella Carter read a selection, ‘‘ Behind the Mask.”’ 

Hannah Hall read an original paper entitled, ‘‘ Religions 
Die ; Religion Lives.’’ In this she said : -‘ One great religion 
came from Greece, Rome, Judea, and Persia, thus showing 
that Christianity is the most potent factor out of which have 
grown all creeds and rituals. There is great need for charity 
to-day. We are too ready with an unkind remark about 
another’s faith.’ She quoted Mrs. Chant, ‘‘God, my Father, 
has made religious truth like the facets of a diamond, one facet 
reflecting one color, one another, and it is not for me to dare 
to say what the particular color that my eye rests upon is the 
one the world ought to see.’ 

The paper was followed by remarks by Nathaniel Richard- 
son, who felt that there were many apparent inconsistencies, 
when we find civilized nations and Christian nations are most 
desperate fighters. Christianity spreads under difficulties, but 
where all is made easy it lags; so it would seem that good 
things advance in value under persecution. He raised the 
question as to whether Constantine the Great adopting Christi- 
anity for the Roman Empire was really an advantage, and felt 
the standard of Quakerism was not as high to-day as during 
days of persecution. 

This question was answered by John L. Carver, who said 
Constantine made the Roman Empire Christian from utilita- 
rian reasons, because he saw the Christians were successful in 
their undertakings, and felt Romans would do well to adopt it. 
He quoted a Friend who said, ‘‘ Our privileges as Friends do 
not cost us much, and we value our religion at what it costs 
us,’’ and sa'd, ‘‘ We need to make our ideals higher and higher, 
for the moment we feel satisfied our religion is dead."’ 

A,'<. 


HorsHAM, Pa.—The Friends’ Association meeting was 
held on the afternoon of Fourth month 27, at 2.30 p. m., 
atthe meeting-house. The meeting was opened by the read- 
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ing of the 89th Psalm, which was followed by a paper by Pro- 


fessor J. Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore, on ‘‘ The Three Qua- 
ker Writers.”’ 

The speaker said that Friends have contributed largely to 
literature, and advised those who had volumes of Friends’ 
books to hunt them up, brush off the dust, and read carefully, 
and they would be fully repaid for their trouble. The three 
writers he spoke of were Thomas Ellwood, John Woolman, and 
Bernard Barton. Thomas Ellwood was contemporary with 
Milton, and read ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ to the blind poet, and after 
reading it asked the writer why he did not write also on ‘* Par- 
adise Found.’’ On this suggestion Milton wrote ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained,’’ so that Thomas Ellwood’s name has gone down 
in history as the person who suggested that poem. John 
Woolman's journal was spoken of in the highest terms for its 
beauty and simplicity, and the character of the writer was a 
most noble one. On account of lack of time the speaker 
dwelt briefly on the life of Bernard Barton, but spoke appre- 
ciatively of his abilities as a poet. 

The regular program was then taken up, after the reading 
and approval of the minutes of the previous meeting. Emma 
Kinsey recited ‘‘My Playmate and Me.’’ Clinton Morgan 
read an article on Social Purity, suggested by a recent terrible 
murder, dwelling particularly on the fact that ‘‘ your sin will 
find you out.”’ 

Tacy Paxson read from Janney’s History of Friends, re- 
lating to the closing labors of George Fox. Evelyn Roberts 
recited a beautiful little poem on ‘‘ The Baby.”’ 

The closing exercise was a paper by Elizabeth Cox, of 
Abington, on ‘* Some of the Beliefs of Friends.’’ She made 
clear the reason for many of our customs, speaking particularly 
on the beauty of silent worship. After remarks by Samuel C. 
Lambert, and sentiments, the meeting adjourned. 

ALICE M. JARRETT, Sec. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of Mary Bunting on Fourth 
month 23. 

The program was opened with a recitation, ‘‘ The Violet,"’ 
by Headly S. White. Laura E. Parry followed by reciting 
‘*The Tone of Voice.’’ Elizabeth Powell Bond, dean of 
Swarthmore College, was then introduced. She gave an enter- 
taining account of her ‘‘ Summer Days in England,’’ and told 
many things of interest in connection with the lake poets, 
George Fox, and the beautiful country of the region of the Eng- 
lish lakes and about Swarthmoor Hall. E. Mae Myers read 
Shelley’s poem, ‘‘ The Skylark.”’ 

After roll-call the meeting adjourned to meet at Andrew 
M. Bye’s, Fifth month 23. A. P., Secretary. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—The Lancaster Friends’ Association met 
Fourth month 26, in the Y. M. C. A. library. The president, 
Edwin Gilbert, read the 59th Psalm. 

Milton T. Garvin reported that the committee had arranged 
to hold a semi-annual meeting at Bird-in-Hand on the 18th of 
Fifth month, and had invited Isaac H. Hillborn to atterd. 

Elizabeth P. Griest read a paper, ‘‘ Political Honors in 
China.’’ Dr. Buehrle read an essay on Confucianism. The 
Chinese question was discussed at some length by Dr. Key, 
Thomas Whitson, Clinton Arnold, and others. 

Atter announcement of program for next month and a brief 
silence the meeting adjourned. S. H. G., Cor. Sec. 


Bucks First-pAY SCHOOL UNIoN.—The semi-annual 
meeting of the Bucks County First-day School Union was held 
in the Friends’ meeting-house, at Bristol, last Seventh-day 
[Fourth month 26]. There were morning and afternoon 
sessions, and there was a good attendance. The morning 
session was largely devoted to reading very interesting minutes 
of the proceedings of the last meeting of the Union and reports 
from the various First-day schools. 

The afternoon session was opened by a half hour exercise 
by the Bristol school, which included readings by Annie 
Stradling, Mary Rossi, and Mary F. Cabeen, and a recitation 
by Dora Leedom. 

The topic, ‘‘ Give improved methods for conducting our 
Unions that they may be of more material benefit in the First- 
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day School work,’’ was thoroughly considered, quite a number 
participating in the discussion. 

Edward S. Hutchinson, of Newtown, answered the question, 
‘« What should the First-day schools do for those who are not 
receiving any benefits from other organizations ?’’ 

The last question on the program, ‘‘ Can any better guide 
be selected to teach children from nine to thirteen than the 
lesson leaves?’’ was answered in three-minute talks by 
representatives from all the schools. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Buckingham, 
on Seventh-day, Ninth month 6.—[Newtown Enterprise. ] 


AccoTink, Va.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Lewis 
Gillingham, Fourth month 20. The meeting was opened by 
reading the third chapter of the First Epistle of John. 

The evening’s program was opened by Charles Pidgeon 
reciting from B. Rush Plumby's ‘‘Lays of Quakerdom.”’ 
Sarah E. Cox read ‘‘ Inner Light,’’ published by the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, after which Lida W. 
Gillingham read Current Topics. ‘‘She Hath Done What 
She Could '’ was the subject of a paper by Anna Baker which 
called forth some discussion, and the question, ‘‘Are we doing 
all we can ?”’ 

Jane Pidgeon recited ‘‘ Speak Gently,’’ and Judson Baker 
read J. J. Cornell's essay, ‘‘ Gospel Ministry.’’ 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned, to meet at the 
home of Warrington Gillingham, Fifth month 25. 

ABBIE A. GILLINGHAM, Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
JouNn K. RICHARDS, Class of 1875, Solicitor-General of the 
United States, has accepted the invitation to introduce Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, on the occasion of the Phi Beta Kappa 
address, on Seventh-day, Fifth month 1o. 

The following have been elected to the Phenix staff for the 
year 1902-03: Editor-in-chief, Fred. A. Johnson ; associate 
editors, Nora Stabler, Edward R. Meredith ; alumni editor, 
J. Russell Hayes ; athletics, Norman D. Vernon ; personals, 
Maud E. Rice; locals, Lulu Von Ramdohr; Literary Committee, 
Millo McCain, Marie De Montalvo ; business manager, Wil- 
liam J. L. Walker; assistant business manager, William W. 
Wilson. 

A large rose garden has been laid out on the east campus. 
The roses have been planted by a number of the girls, and 
Dean Bond, who suggested the plan, proposes that the owners, 
on graduating, shall bequeath them to friends in the lower 
classes. The fine display of flowers affords general pleasure, 
and the idea and its execution do much credit to those in 
charge. 

The eighteenth volume of the ‘‘ Halcyon '’ appeared on the 
2d instant. This book is published annually by the Junior 
Class, and is prepared entirely by a committee from that class. 
This volume is dedicated to Dr. Wilbur M. Stine, Professor of 
Engineering, and contains the usual statistics, illustrations, and 
literary miscellany. The cover is a very attractive one, witha 
colored photograph of the college on the front. 

Dean Bond read a very beautiful paper to the students and 
Friends assembled previous to the First-day morning meeting 
on the 4th instant. The subject of the paper was, ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge and Wisdom.”’ 

On Sixth-day afternoon Professor Price took a large num- 
ber of the college girls over to Fire Hill, beyond Media, to see 
the luxuriant growth of mountain pink that is to be found there. 

A. M. W. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


In rhiladelphia Yearly Meeting, held at Arch Street, at its 
recent sitting, it was reported that one meeting has been kept 
up by the attendance of a single person. This is at Woods- 
town, N. J., at which one woman Friend (Priscilla Lippincott) 
is usually the only person present. She is now advanced in 
years. 


One of the Philadelphia newspapers (the Press), in a recent 


issue gave a picture of the ‘‘ Orthodox’ meeting-house at 
Woodstown, and another of its interior, with P. L. sitting in 
her accustomed place, alone. 

Frienfés of Arch Street Yearly Meeting, under the leader- 
ship of the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, raised 
and expended during the past year $3,600 for the aid of the 
Doukhobors. Part of this was for educational work, part for 
the purchase of sheep, etc. This earnest endeavor does great 
credit to those who have persevered in it. The devotion of 
Joseph S. Elkinton, at his advanced age, is especially remark- 
able. It is no small matter even for one in strong health to 
make an extended visit to the distant region where the Douk- 
hobors are located. 


FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 


UNpDER date of Fifth month 1, 1902, Abby D. Munro writes : 

‘* Please remind the readers of the INTELLIGENCER that we 
are more than a month behind in finances, nearly $300 in 
arrears. 

‘¢From last year’s accounts I find—as the politicians say 
—there are several counties to be heard from, and our 
friends must have a gentle reminder. Those who have al- 
ways had plenty themselves do not realize there are others 
so dependent on their little earnings from month to month. 
There has been so little cause for complaint this winter | dis- 
like to say anything, and if there were no one but myself 
affected, would not. We have had a good winter, and quite 
an eventiul one, with so much company. 


Mt. Pleasant, S. C. Assy. D. MuNRO. 


FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

In our Bulletin we have told of the general failure of the 
crops last year. Many parents who had always paid board 
had to keep their children away all the term. They had no 
money, and did not make enough corn to feed the stock and 
family. Some have suffered for bread. We kept a number, 
hoping enough student aid would come to cover their board, — 
for we had them to feed, though they worked half a day. Up 
to this time we have let them have two hundred dollars worth 
of board, but can do no more. A number have had to go 
home, and more must, so that we have decided to close school 
two weeks earlier than usual. 

I will be thankful if I can get enough to pay teachers. If 
there are any who have not sent their annual contributions, 
please do so at once, and save my writing for it. There is so 
much else here for me to do, and | feel that our dear friends 
only need to know the facts. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Aiken, S. C., Fifth month 4. 


REMEMBRANCE OF MARY RADLEY. 

[From a recent private letter.] 
DEAR Aunt P. : Doubtless the passing away of Mary Radley, 
of Warwick, and Thomas William Marsh, of London, as noted 
in the INTELLIGENCER of Third month 15, brought to thee, as 
they did to me, many memories of our unique trip abroad. 
Any traveller may see the gray castle of the Earls of Warwick, 
the Old Men’s Home, and the old church, but how few were 
privileged to see the home of Mary Radley, the quaint old 
meeting-house, and the quiet graveyard, and enjoy her hospi- 
tality. Did thee recall her giving us the bag of delicious 
pears, and loaning us the INTELLIGENCER? It always seemed 
quite a coincidence to me that the INTELLIGENCER should con- 
tain the account of John J. Cornell's visit to Westbury Quar- 
terly Meeting, and our friends at Jericho—news so welcome 
to us. 

How wonderfully we were cared for all that pilgrimage, —not 
more so, perhaps, than before and since! But ina strange 
land, among strangers, we leaned more upon the Divine guide 
and caretaker. + 


‘« IF we knew each other better, 
We would love each other more.’’ 
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a a ee 
THE DICENTRA. 


I KNOw a flower of such a faint, fair hue 
As never meadow nor the roadside knew, — 
Dear to the Hamadryads and to Pan, — 

Of hermit-heart, and shimmering Protean ; 
Fragile in form as leaf or bloom can be, 
And timider than the Anemone. 


Petaled unique, in opalescent guise, 

Choicest of floral woodland mysteries, — 
Companioned by the cavernous rock and shade, 
Blushing to find its cool retreat betrayed. 

The loved Dicentra, hidden from sun and sky, 
Perennial comes all beauty to defy. 


Thick-jeweled wonder of the mold of woods, 

Inhabitant of elfin solitudes, 

Arrayed in costume of a sort so rare 

That queens for it might well in tears despair ; 
Neighbored by stalwart beech and priestly fir, 
And palpitant to the soft zephyr’s stir. 


O orchid rival, daintier than the rose, 

No garden favorite thy fond sorcery knows, — 

Here through some subtle, unimagined spell 

The forest marvel’s year-born miracle 

In opulent bounty, fills a sunless space 

With scultured beauty and transcendent grace ! 
—Joel Benton, in the Century. 


IRELAND'S CHILDREN. 


[From the new book of Irish poems, ‘* With the Wild Geese,” 


by 
Emily Lawless.] 


SHE said, ‘‘ They gave me of their best, 
They lived, they gave their lives for me ; 
I tossed them to the howling waste, 
And flung them to the foaming sea."’ 


She said, ‘‘I stayed alone at home, 
A dreary woman, gray and cold ; 
I never asked them how they fared, 
Yet still they loved me as of old.”’ 


She said, ‘‘I never called them sons, 
1 almost ceased to breathe their name, 
Then caught it echoing down the wind, 
Blown backwards from the lips of Fame."’ 


She said, ‘‘ God knows they owe me naught ; 
| tossed them to the foaming sea, 

I tossed them to the howling waste, 
Vet still their love comes back to me."’ 


WE read about the heroes who have faced the guns in battle, 
On the ships that plough the waters, in the trenches on the 
land ; 
But for bravery that is real and for nerve that is unflinching, 
Take the man who rides the engine with the lever in his 
hand. 


As he drives his engine forward, round the curves and through 
the tunnels, 
And the blackness of the night obscures his sight, 
Then the metal that is in him proves the hero we have pictured ; 
For alone he grips the lever as he dashes into night. 


We never think to praise him for the courage he exhibits — 
We are only filled with rapture ‘at the speeding of his train ; 
Yet this man, who drives his engine through the storm into the 
darkness, 
Controls the destiny of hundreds by the coolness of his brain. 
—Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 


INT 


ELLIGENCER. 


Lorenzo Dow, an eccentric. circuit-preacher. widely 
known through New England and the South, eighty 


_ years ago, lives in tradition chiefly for his oddities ; 
_ but he was a man of strong character, who loved his 


work and loved the souls of men, 

His sermons and his ways of doing good were 
peculiarly his own, but they were often surprisingly 
effectual—not merely because he was’ singular, but 
because he was sincere. An aged lady whose father’s 
large farmhouse was one of Mr. Dow’s favorite stopping 
places in Rhode Island, related some years ago the 
following story of him from her earliest recollection : 

One winter afternoon my father overtook the 
eccentric preacher on his way to fulfill an engagement 
and took him into his wagon. 

“Tam glad to ride,” said Dow, “for there is a 
thaw coming, and one of my boots has sprung a leak.” 

As they went on my father suggested a way to 
repair the damage. ‘A cobbler lives in that little red 
house yonder,” he said. ‘ He is poor, lame, crabbed 
and cross, but a good workman.” : 

“Just the place for me,” said Dow, jumping off 
and going into the little shop. He sat down silently in 
front of a few brands smoldering upon the hearth, and, 
pulling off his boot, handed it to the cobbler. ‘| he 
man looked at the leak and swore. 

‘‘T am afraid you are not a Christian, my friend,”’ 
said Dow, quietly. 

“ There are no Christians,” retorted the cobbler. 
‘* There are plenty who pretend to be ;’’ and he waxed 
his thread with an angry jerk that seemed to emphasize 
what he said. 

* Your room is so cold that your wax is hard. 
Shall I put more wood on your fire?” said the 
preacher. 

‘‘] work to keep warm,” was the shoemaker’s curt 
reply, as he pushed a last into the boot and adjusted 
his clamp. ‘“ I've little enough wood cut, and no one 
to cut more, and this lame leg won’t allow me to do 
for myself.” 

Dow removed his long caped cloak, put his bootless 
foot into an old shoe lying near, and, going to the 
shed, found an axe and went to work. Before the 
boot was ready he had split and carried in all the wood 
in the shed, piled it neatly in a corner, and made a 
blazing fire of the chips. 

When the boot was done he put it on, paid for the 
work, and, taking his cloak, said, ‘‘ Thank you, my 
friend ; you have proved yourself ‘a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.’ ” 

The reply came this time with real civility: “I’m 
much obleegedto you. I shouldn’t wonder if there was 
some Christians in the world—and you one of 'em.” 

“I try to be one; good-bye ;” and Dow was off, 
leaving the astonished cobbler saying to himself. 
“Wal, ef he’s tryin’ he don’t take it all out in talk, 
He never preached at me so much as a word.”’ 

That evening Dow, who often picked up his text 
on his way to meeting, spoke from the words that had 
come to him in the shop (II. Timothy, ii., 15): “Study 
to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to beashamed.’’ He had a large audience 
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and he preached practical religion to them, enforcing 
in his original way the truth that everywhere there 
were poor and unfortunate people for Christians to 
look after, and this work must be done “ if we expect 
the world to believe in our Christianity.”’ 

Dow spent that night with us, and the next morning 
one of my father’s teams left a load of wood at the 
lame cobbler’s door. Passing the shop on his way to 
his next appointment, Dow looked in and said : 

‘Good morning, my friend. I would saw this wood 
for you, but there are duties awaiting me further on. 
|. think there must be Christians enough in this 
community to look after a useful citizen like you.” 

Before the cobbler had recovered from his 
astonishment at being called a ‘“ useful citizen’ two or 
three schoolboys came to have little jobs of cobbling 
done, and while they waited they acted on the hint given 
by Dow in his sermon and worked at the wood-pile. 

From that time little kindnesses done to the cobbler 
became so common that he quite lost his crabbed 
temper. His neighbors gave him no use for it. 

‘* Everybody seems to be helping me,” he said. 
“Tf I’m ‘a useful citizen’ I ought to be ashamed not 
to help somebody myself.’’ 

The next time Dow came to our neighborhood he 
was told: 

“ The cobbler has given up his cider and pipe, he 
sings hymns instead of foolish songs, and reads the 
Bible to a blind neighbor.” 

Dow replied, ‘“ ‘A little leaven leaventh the whole 
lump ’—and a little good example goes a great way.” 

Whatever Lorenzo Dow’s singularities were, he 
understood the religion of the New Testament. He 
knew that a Christian is at his best only when he 
makes himself an object-lesson of his doctrine.— 
Youth's Companion. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION IN 
MARYLAND. 
The Interchange, Baltimore. 

Tue Maryland Legislature this winter has made an un- 
usual record in the matter of temperance legislation. 
No fewer than ten bills, absolutely prohibiting the sale 
of liquor in as many different localities, passed both 
houses and have become law. Five bills that favored 
the liquor interests have been defeated ; two of these 
were bills seeking to have authority to resubmit the ques- 
tion of license in places where there is now prohibition. 
Only one undoubtedly liquor favoring measure became 
law, and that simply licensed a club in Baltimore City. 
The area of prohibition in Maryland has nowhere suf- 
fered diminution, and has, on the other hand, received 
a substantial addition. 

A few bills that passed will be regarded by some 
as victories for the temperance cause, and by others as 
the reverse. This refers to charging, in certain local- 
ities, $75, $100, $125, for license, where none had 
been charged before. There is, without doubt, the 
objection to this that high license, besides the objec- 
tions common to all license, means putting something 
like a monopoly of the trade in the hands of a few, 
who are thereby enabled to make their saloons more 
attractive than before. It also works to the discour- 
agement of any future prohibition movement, because 


the money received bribes the people to continue the 
license system for fear of raising the taxes if they are 
abolished. It is pretty generally acknowledged that 
high license does not, in the long run, diminish the 
sales of liquor. It is really a revenue measure, and 
not a temperance one. 

The same objection, however, cannot be brought 
against restrictive measures and increased penalties for 
the violation of the license law and of selling drink to 
minors. The result of the session this year has been 
decidedly encouraging, although we may well regret 
that the important State Temperance bill did not pass, 
and that the Search-warrant bill, which would have 
greatly facilitated the searching of premises where it 
was suspected that liquor was being illegally sold, 
while receiving a decided majority in both houses, 
failed by the lack of three votes in the Senate to re- 
ceive the constitutional majority required. 

Our friend, S. Edgar Nicholson, of the State Anti- 
Saloon League, labored very diligently throughout 
the entire session of the Legislature, and for the last 
six weeks spent most of his time at the State House. 
There is no doubt that there is a growing temperance 
sentiment in many parts of the State, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that all will do their best to foster it in 
every way in their power. The results of this session 
are due to many earnest workers. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS. 

One of the great figures in American statesmanship, 
admired and esteemed by most American Friends in 
his life-time, was John Quincy Adams, President from 
1825 to 1829. It was he who gave shape and char- 
acter to what we call the ‘“‘ Monroe Doctrine,’’—the 
principle that monarchical nations of Europe shall not 
“extend ”’ their control in America. This “‘ doctrine’’ 
was embodied in President Monroe’s message to Con- 
gress, in 1823, and Adams, who was then Secretary of 
State, was the inspiration of it. Discussing a recent 
brochure on the subject, by Worthington C. Ford, the 
New York Fvening Post says: 

‘‘ Behind the Monroe Doctrine lies a political phil- 
osophy which it did not formulate. To affirm our de- 
sire and intention to maintain a political system on this 
continent free from any foreign influence, might be 
only an assertion of brute force, if we had not had 
some strong and guiding principle determining our ac- 
tion. But we had, and by no pen was it laid down 
more clearly and forcibly than by that of John Quincy 
Adams. His opening was given him by the Russian 
Minister, who informed our Government of the pur- 
pose of Russia not to recognize the independence of 
any of the South American republics, and, at the same 
time, improved the occasion to refer to the ‘ political 
principles’ which the Czar deemed applicable to the 
case. In this Adams saw both a challenge and an 
opportunity. ‘If Alexander could exploit his political 
principles—those of a brutal, repressive policy—the 
United States could show that another system of gov- 
ernment could give rise to a new and 
more active political principle.’ Accordingly, the Sec- 
retary of State prepared a draft of ‘ Observations on 
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the Communications Recently Received from the Min- 
ister of Russia.’ It was a paper which underwent 
much mutilation before the President would allow it 


to be read to Baron de Tuyl, the Russian Minister. | 


Yet, taken as a whole, it is a powerful statement of the 
moral and political principles which not merely justify 
the Monroe Doctrine, but which underlie our very ex- 
istence as a nation. 

“One of the omitted parts, now first reproduced 
by Mr. Ford, is so telling an epitome of our historic 
polity, and so pertinent a reminder of the paths from 
which our feet have strayed, that it deserves the widest 
reprinting and discussion. Here are the words in 
which the Adams Doctrine, that alone gives life and 
vigor to the Monroe Doctrine, was set down by that 
early American statesman who had as vast a hope for 
the continental expansion of his country as Jefferson, 
yet who could as little as he think of the flag flying 
over soil where the truths for which the flag stands are 
denied : 

“<The Institution of Government, to be lawful, must 
be pacific, that is, founded upon the consent and by 
the agreement of those who are governed ; and each 
nation is exclusively the judge of the government best 
suited to itself, and no other nation can justly interfere 
by force to impose a different government upon it. 
The first of these principles may be designated as the 
principle of ZLzderty—the second as the principle of 
National /udependence—They are both Principles of 

eace and of Good Will to Men.’ 

‘“‘ That utterance is strong enough for all the latter- 
day sneerers at Anti-Imperialism to break their eye- 
teeth upon. There spoke the man of mighty: ambi- 
tions for his native land. There spoke one of the 
most assertive Americans that ever lived. He would 
have our rule extend from sea to sea; he would have 
Cuba come under our flag, but only as her people 
freely consented ; yet our modern expansionists, with 
their doctrine of brute force, their resort to cruelty and 
oppression, their disregard of the Constitution and of 
the maxims which lie at the foundation of it, would 
clearly have been abhorrent to his soul. It is perfectly 
certain that if ‘the old man eloquent’ were to return 
to the floor of Congress, and to be told what the 
United States is doing in the Philippines, he would 
make the ears of all who heard him to tingle. In his 
Diary he once wrote : ‘ My speech of this day stung 
the slaveocracy to madness.’ If he were alive and 
speaking to-day, it would be the madness of his Im- 
perialist opponents which he would have to record.” 


In most families of plants, the order of opening in the 
flowers is either from the bottom upwards,—or from the top 
downwards, proceeding to open regularly up or down. Mr. 
Joseph Meehan observes that in the horse-chestnut there are 
open flowers simultaneously on every portion of the thyrse or 
spike, so that the tree seems to be covered with flowers as if by 
magic in a growth of but a few days.—{Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


THE steamer Mure recently made the trip from Singapore 
to London, 11,830 miles, using only petroleum for fuel. It 
required about eighteen tons per day. It would have taken 
about twenty-five tons of the best coal. 

A RECENT report shows that 2,599 Christians were murdered 
in 1901 by the Turks. In only sixty-one cases were the 
murderers punished, and then with not more than four years’ 
imprisonment. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


An Incident. 
The Interchange, Baltimore. 
S1ncE the death of our friend Rachel Brooks, one of her nieces 


has received a message to the following effect from a promi- 
nent Christian lady of Baltimore. 


She said, ‘‘ Tell her that years ago when I was over- 
whelmed with distress, | thought to myself, ‘I will go and sit 
with the Friends and see if I may receive a message of com- 
fort." I went. In the meeting Rachel Brooks arose and, 
evidently in weakness, said: I have a message for some one 
here—‘ Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.'—Then she paused and said, ‘I hope 
some one will receive this message.’ That was all, but it was 
the word I needed and it brought me comfort and rest."’ 

The above incident has remained in the lady’s thoughts 
all these years as an encouragement and help. It illustrates 
the great value of faithfulness in little things. The lady knew 
that Friends held their meetings in waiting upon the Lord, and 
that they expected messages to come directly or through his 
obedient servants. Knowing this, and feeling the need of just 
such a message, she came to meeting. Doubtless others spoke 
at greater length and gave messages to others in the room. 
But the message for her was sent through one who seldom 
spoke, and who probably felt great diffidence in breaking the 
silence. Yet had she withheld her word, one heart that 
needed comfort would have remained uncomforted. 


Cost of the Navy. 


Ir is not a mere ‘‘ peace advocate,’’ but a high official of the 
United States Navy, Rear-Admiral Melville, who describes (in 
the Review of Reviews) the enormous cost of our naval 


establishment. 

“A navy,”’ he says, ‘‘is a costly institution. Large 
appropriations are essential for its maintenance. From the 
fact that the warship contains machines crowded together, and 
designed to an extreme degree of lightness, depreciation of a 
battleship is very rapid. The design, also, soon becomes 
obsolete ; so, altogether, it requires a heavy outlay to secure 
or maintain naval supremacy. 

‘« The actual cost of our completed fighting vessels, and the 
total estimated cost of those building, will probably reach 
$275,000,000. This represents but a half of the actual 
expenditure incurred in creating a navy. In addition to the 
fighting ship, there are required for naval purposes numerous 
auxiliaries, such as dock yards, educational institutions for the 
training of men and officers, docks, and coaling stations. In 
the shape of auxiliary vessels we must have many gunboats 
and tugs. The collier, repair, hospital, supply, and training 
ship each has a sphere of usefulness. It is the indirect outlay 
that swells the expenditures in the navy, as well as in the army. 
As an example of how excessive are the indirect expenses in 
time of war, it has been estimated that each soldier in the 
Philippines costs the army $1,500 per annum, although the pay, 
ration, and clothing of the enlisted man will not average one- 
third of that amount. The minimum expense in keeping one 
battleship in commission cannot be less than $1,000 per day.”’ 


Cruelty and Drink. 


THE Liverpool (England) ost has lately published a state- 
ment made to one of its representatives by a resident of that 
city who served in the British army in South Africa for eighteen 
months as a volunteer, and afterwards joined the Bush- 
veldt Carbineers, who recently brought disgrace upon the 
British army by murdering Boer prisoners. 

According to the statement in the /os/, the motive for some 
of the murders was robbery, but in other cases there was no 
motive at all. ‘‘The wretched men were simply reckless 
through drink. They wanted to murder somebody, and they 
were not particular who.’’ The cost of whiskey, the person 
stated, ‘‘ was only thirty-two shillings per dozen bottles. It 
was supplied by the government through the canteen."’ 
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Torture Still Employed. 
THE use of torture, which it had been commonly supposed be- 
longed to the days of the ‘‘ Inquisition,’’ seems to survive. It 
is admitted that the police in the large cities employ what 
amounts to the same thing to extort confessions from suspected 
persons, especially if they are without friends. The Philippine 
instances are now conspicuous. 

In Spain a weekly journal, Vida Nueva (new life), which 
numbers among its contributors many of the best Spanish au- 
thors, has recently published some startling revelations con- 
cerning the application of torture to accused persons in order 
to extort confessions of their guilt. A workman on a railroad 
was charged with stealing a piece of freight, arrested by the 
police, and thrown into a subterranean dungeon, where he was 
subjected to cruel torture by means of thumb-screws, which 
crushed his hands. He proved to be innocent of the alleged 
crime, and was released. Although threatened with severe 
punishment if he should reveal what had occurred, he went to 
several physicians, as well as to the editors of different papers, 
showed the condition of his hands, and made a full statement 
of the case. 

The Vida Nueva took the matter up and found, as the re- 
sult of further investigation, that judicial torture is practiced in 
Spain, and that instruments employed by the Inquisition for 
inflicting pain are still in use. In this instance the inquisitors 
(two in number) were tried and sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment for ‘‘ exceeding their powers’’ and showing ‘‘ ex- 
cess of zeal in the exercise of their office.’’ 

On their release they might find congenial occupation in 
the Philippines. 


The Trailing Arbutus. 


THE trailing arbutus, Epig@a repens, is extensively cultivated 
in England to grow under trees. It is called the North Amer- 
ican Mayflower, and gardeners recommend it as growing well 
under all kinds of trees, especially under pine trees. Trailing 
arbutus and a few other wild plants are the only things that 
will grow on what are termed ‘‘ pine barrens.’’ The needles 
of the tree do not render the soil fertile when they fall, and if 
allowed to remain, as they are in the native forests, they ac- 
tually prevent many plants from growing beneath these trees. 

English gardeners seem to have discovered the secret of 
cultivating our trailing arbutus, the loveliest of our wild flowers, 
by planting it under the trees with ferns and other wild flow- 
ers, where it escapes a greater part of the rain of their notori- 
ously moist climate. The hairy leaf of the trailing arbutus 
seems averse to rain, and it is always found growing wild un- 
der trees and bushes, where it is completely protected from 
rain-drops. 


Anne Whitney’s Statue of Sumner. 
Miss ANNE WHITNEY'’S portrait statue of Charles Sumner has 
been cast in bronze at the foundry in Chicopee, Mass., and is 
likely to be erected permanently in Cambridge. This statue 
shows Sumner sitting in an arm-chair and holding a book in 
one of his hands. The statue is to be set up temporarily in 


Belmont, on a wooden pedestal, until its Cambridge pedestal is 
ready for it. It is of heroic size, and those who knew Sumner 
testify to the fact that the artist has made it a likeness with 
more than mere literal correctness of features—the very ex- 
pression characteristic of the man. 

Miss Whitney is 80 years old; she is the author of the 
Samuel Adams statue in Adams Square, the Norseman statue 
in Commonwealth Avenue, and the seated figure of Harriet 
M.rtineau at Wellesley College.—[N. Y. Evening Post. ] 


Taxing Bread in -England. 
THE following letter in the /7zend, London, touches upon a 
subject which we have already referred to editorially : 
Editor of the Friend: A tax on corn is now raising the 
price of bread. Do men realize what this means to the poor- 


est of the people, to a large class of solitary toiling women and 


widows with young children, who live chiefly on bread and but- 
ter and tea, and often board and clothe a small family, after 
rent is paid, on four or five shillings a week? I plead for 
these. They have no votes, no voice, no influence ; they did 
not ‘‘ maffick ’’ or call for war ; they live on the edge of starva- 
tion, and their worn and weary frames bear about its tokens. 
As one who works amongst them, | will not trust myself to 
characterize the enormity of taxing this sorrowful residuum of 
humanity. Yours truly, R. HINGSTON Fox. 
London, April 20, 1902. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE controversy between the coal miners and the ‘‘ opera- 
tors'’ in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, which began 
some time ago, is at this writing unadjusted, and in an acute 
situation. A general strike, affecting 357 collieries and nearly 
150,000 miners, has been apprehended. The miners’ organi- 
zation held a convention at Scranton on the 7th instant, the 
result of which is not known at this writing. It is now inti- 
mated that the strike may be averted. 


E1GurT girls were killed outright and more than twenty-five 
injured on the 30th ultimo in a panic in a cigar factory in Phil- 
adelphia. An alarm of fire about noon started a rush from 
the second, third, and fourth floors of the building, and the 
victims were trampled and suffocated on the narrow stairs, or 
pushed from the fire-escapes to the ground. Nearly fifteen 
hundred girls were employed in the factory, most of them chil- 
dren of foreign parents, many being Italians. They attended 
the machines by which cigars are made. 


ARCHBISHOP MICHAEL A. CORRIGAN, of New York, died 
in that city, of pneumonia, on the night of the sth instant. 
He was born in Newark, N. J., in 1839. He was one of the 
three most prominent and influential prelates of the Roman 
Church in the United States, and differed from the other two, 
Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, and Archbishop Ireland, of 
St. Paul, by holding a very conservative position, and espe- 
cially advocating ‘‘ parochial ’’ schools for Catholic children, 
as against their attendance of public schools. 


THE peace proposals which were made to the Boers by the 
British envoys in South Africa are being submitted for ap- 
proval to the forces now in the field. The Boer leaders are 
explaining the terms to the men, and ascertaining what their 
feeling is on the subject. It is said in London that General 
De Wet declared the terms reasonable, and that General De- 
larey is willing to abide by the decision of the majority, so that 
the outlook for peace is considered brighter than at any previ- 
ous time. 


THE young Queen of Holland, Wilhelmina, who had been ill 
of typhoid fever (as was said by the physician), was reported re- 
covering up to the close of last week, when a complication in- 
tervened (premature confinement), and dispatches sent from 
Holland on the night of the 4th instant reported her so ill that 
her life was despaired of. On the following day her condition 
was reported less discouraging. The bulletins later, to this 
writing, indicate that her case is very serious. 


THE ‘‘ punitive expedition '’ against the Moro tribe, in the 
island of Mindanao, in the Phillipines, attacked a ‘ strong- 
hold '’ of the Moros on the 3d instant and killed nearly all, 
eighty-four ‘‘survivors’’ surrendering. The United States 
troops lost 8 killed and 41 wounded. The prisoners next day 
attempted to escape, when most of them were shot. 

The barbarities in the Philippines have now become so 
completely disclosed that a ‘‘ new policy,’’ Washington dis- 
patches say, has been adopted by Senator Lodge and the 
other defenders of the war. They had intended not to dis- 
cuss the subject, but feel obliged now to take it up. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


THE small town of Glen Rose, Texas, was swept by a | 


fifty injured. 


Ir is stated that 50,000 calla ‘‘ lilies '" were used to decorate 
the hall for the Convention of Women’s Clubs at Los Angeles, 
California, where callas are as common and nearly as cheap 
as daisies with us in the East. 


Tue ‘*‘ California Limited '’ train, on the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé railroad, was wrecked by spreading of the rails 
near Medill, Missouri, on the 29th ultimo, and five passengers 
were killed and twenty-three injured. 


MADRID expects 100,000 visitors on the occasion of the 
enthronement of the young King of Spain. Special trains are 
to carry food to the capital during the festivities, and, if 
necessary, the taxes on imported cattle will be lowered, to 
insure a sufficient supply of fresh meat. 


THE first ‘‘ budget’’ under the Reform Administration in 
New York, while it shows an apparent increase of $700,000 
over the last one of Van Wyck, is a considerable reduction 
from the usual Tammany. rate of expenditure. The tax 
valuations have been largely increased, and the tax rates 
slightly diminished. 


A BILL to postpone formally the St. Louis Exposition until 
1904 has been introduced as an amendment to the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill in the United States Senate. The 
Japanese Government has announced that Japan will welcome 
postponement of the Exposition, because in 1903 the 
great exposition is to be held at Osaka, which will interfere 
with a worthy representation at St. Louis, but in 1904 the best 
of the Osaka exhibits could be brought to this country. 


DuNNING ENGLISH KinGS.—It will 
astonish many people to learn that a firm of 
Florentine bankers have been continually 
dunning the sovereigns of England for 
some money which they lent to King 
Edward III. in 1340. Edward borrowed 
nearly a million and a half sterling from 
the Peruzzi family to enable him to carry 
on the French war, and finding that he 
had not enough money to repay the loan, 
he coolly issued a proclamation to the 
effect that he intended to postpone the 
payment of all his debts indefinitely. His 
action nearly ruined the bankers of 
Florence. 

The Peruzzi family is still in existence, 
and hold a respectable position in Italy. 
Every ten years they forward a statement 
of their claims to the British Government, 
but the latter shows no indication of paying 
it. The interest on the original sum, 
compounded annually since 1340, would 
run into twenty-six figures ; and as there 
is not enough cash in the world to pay 
such a sum, it seems likely that the 
Peruzzis will continue to whistle for their 
money.—[ Exchange. ] 

THE head of the geological department 
of Stanford University was digging in an 
old Indian burying-ground. ‘‘ Elijah,’’ 
said he to his guide, ‘‘do you know how 
these arrow-heads came here ?’’ ‘‘Growed 
thar,’’ replied Elijah, very positively. 
‘‘Nonsense! If you were to take an 
arrow-head and put it on your table and 
leave it there for a year’s time, do you 
think it would grow?’’ ‘‘ Tain’t no non- 
sense, nuther!*’ retorted Elijah. ‘If 
you were to take a potato and put it on 
your table, and leave it thar for a year, do 
you think it would grow ?'’—[Gathered. ] 
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THE star Arcturus, the hottest of celestial bodies, gives us 
as much heat as a standard candle six miles away. This fact 


5 , Was ascertained by means of the radiometer, an instrumen 
tornado on the 29th ultimo, and eight persons killed and nearly | : > 4 


which will show the amount of heat giver off from a man’s 
face at 2,000 feet distance. 


A DESPATCH from Calcutta on the Ist instant says: “‘A 
tornado has devastated the city of Dacca and adjoining towns. 
Four hundred and sixteen persons were killed, and crops were 
ruined throughout the district."’ Dacca is a city of about 
75,000 people, in the province of Bengal, 150 miles northeast 
of Calcutta. 


IN recent examinations for members of the Civil Service in 
Porto Rico there were 227 persons examined, most of them for 
positions in the postoffice department. The native applicants 
were in a large majority, and their papers, upon a cursory 
examination, seemed to be equal, if not superior in quality, to 
those of the Americans. 


A REPORTER of the San Francisco Ca// recently investi- 
gated the subject of matrimony in the co-educational Stanford 
University. He found that about twenty five marriages had 
been contracted between persons who had been fellow students 
of the institution. President Jordan married a fellow student 
of Cornell University, and several of the faculty had married 
under similar circumstances. ; 


A VISITOR to Porto Rico tells the Philadelphia Record that 
the schools are doing well, and that the intelligence of the 
pupils is as remarkable as their thirst after knowledge. He 
tells of a girl cf 17 who walks twenty miles to and from school 
daily, and is so poor that she sleeps on a bare floor and begs 
most of her food. There’s no need for truant officers down 
there, says this Mr. Preston. He went to a night school, 
where the men bring their own candles and sit on the school- 
room floor in groups of three, one candle to each group. 





Why is ROYAL 
Baking Powder bet- 
ter than any other? 


Because in its mammoth works a 
corps of chemical experts is con- 
stantly employed to test every ingre- 
dient and supervise every process of 
manufacture to insure a product ab- 
solutely pure, wholesome and perfect 
in every respect. 

The most wholesome food and 
the most digestible food are made 
with Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 















NOTICES. 

*,* Nottingham First-day School Union 
will be held Fifth month 24, 1902, at 10 
a.m., at Eastland. Questions for discussion 
at forenoon session: ‘‘ How may our 
First-day Schools arouse more Spirituality 
in those attending them?’’ Afternoon 
session, ‘‘ What are the ends in view in 
studying the Bible ?”’ 

All interested in First-day School work 
cordially invited to attend, and take part 
in discussions. 

RoBerRT K. Woop, Chairman. 





*.* The Young Friends’ Association of 
New York and Brooklyn will hold their 
next meeting in the meeting-house in 
Flushing, on First-day, the 11th of this 
month, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

A paper will be prepared and read by 
Mabel P. Foulke; subject, ‘‘ Does in- 
dividual conviction or belief determine the 
morality of human actions ?"’ 





*,* The Philanthropic Committee of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting will hold a 
Conference in the meeting-room at Ambler, 
on First-day, the 18th instant, at 3 p. m. 
Subject, ‘* Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

JAMES Q. ATKINSON, } -)..). 
omnia 0 CARTER, j Clerks. 





*,* The semi-annual meeting of the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions will be held at 15th and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, 
Fifth month 12, at 7.30 o'clock. 

The subject to be considered will be : 
‘‘The duty of our Society separately, or 
combined with other organizations, to the 
community at large,’’ to be presented by 
Anna Walton Waters, of Swarthmore 
Association. 

A five-minute talk to open the discussion 
upon it will be given by William Coles, of 
Moorestown, and a second five-minute talk 
by Dr. Charles McDowell, of New York 
and Brooklyn Association. The presiding 
officer will be a representative of Philadel- 
phia, and the secretary, of Solebury 
Association. 

FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 





*.*A meeting under the care of the 
sub-committees on Improper Publications, 
and Temperance and Tobacco, will be 
held on Third-day evening of Yearly 
Meeting week, Fifth month 13, 1902, at 
7 45 o'clock. 

The meeting will be addressed by 
Elizabeth Lloyd on ‘‘ Improper Publica- 
tions,’’ and by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes on 
‘‘Temperance.’’ The discussion to be 
opened by Emma D. Eyre. 





*.* New York Monthly Meeting will be 
held at 15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York, on Seventh-day, Fifth month 
10, at 2 p. m. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
it S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 
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BOOK OF VACATION STORIES. 


THE Summer Book just issued by the 
Lackawanna Railroad contai's a series of 
delightful vacation stories entitled ‘‘ The 
Experiences of Pa.’’ Everyone who is 
seeking a place in which to spend the 
summer months will be interested in these 
amusing sketches. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated and describes some of 
the most attractive resorts of the East. It 
will tell you where to go, how to go, and 
the price of board ; it is called ‘‘Mountain 
and Lake Resorts of the Lackawanna 
Railroad ;"’ and will be sent on request 
accompanied by 5 cents in stamps to T. 
W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, New 
York City. 


PROHIBITION STATE CONVENTION. 





REDUCED RATES TO NEW CASTLE VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

ON account of the State Convention of 
the Prohibition party, to be held at New 
Castle, Pa., May 21 and 22, 1902, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to New Castle from all 
stations on its lines in Pennsylvania at rate 
of single fare for the round trip. Tickets 
will be sold May 1g to 21, and will be good 
to return until May 23, inclusive. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REDUCED RATES TO 
ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, ACCOUNT NA- 
TIONAL BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 

ON account of the National Baptist An- 
niversaries at St. Paul; Minn., May 20 to 
28, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets from all stations 
on its lines to St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
May 17 to tg, good to return not earlier 
than May 21, and not later than May 29, 
at greatly reduced rates. These tickets 
will be good for return passage only when 
executed by Joint Agent at St. Paul or 
Minneapolis, and payment of 25 cents 
made for this service. By depositing ticket 
with Joint Agent not earlier than May 21 
nor later than May 29, and payment of 50 
cents at time of deposit, an extension of 
return limit may be obtained to leave St. 
Paul or Minneapolis not later than June 30. 





A CHARMING TRIP, VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


A TRIP to the Pacific Coast is now 
possible at so small a cost, comparatively, 
that thousands annually take advantage 
of the opportunity. Three occasions have 
been arranged during the Spring and 
Summer, when tickets may be purchased 
to Los Angeles, or San Francisco at the 
nominal rate of $66.75 from Philadelphia, 
and correspondingly low rates from other 
points, for the round trip, with generous 
stop-overs and the privilege of returning by 
different route if desired at rate of $68.25. 
Passengers may avail themselves of either 
Standard Sleeper in which the berth rate is 
$19.00 through from Philadelphia, or 
Excursion Sleeper in which berth rate is 
$7.00 from Washington. 

The route is through the most interesting 
section of the South via the Southern 
Railway, New Orleans, and Southern 
Pacific. It is most interesting to see New 
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Orleans, San Antonio, and E] Paso, which, 
the last named, is just across the river from 
the old Mexican town of Juarez, where all 


the old customs prevail. For the first of 
these occasions tickets will be on sale April 
19 to 26, limited to June 25. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish further information. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 
WALL PAPER ofr 

Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 








Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businass Eprior, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frisnps’ wre ciiGencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnes, anv Recerver. 
Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTs. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortGaGes. 
DeposITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estare. 


E. B. eens, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; 
‘ Manager of Insurance Department, 


Asa S. WING: 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


Dosti Fabrics in White. 


We have just received additional lots of 


the two most-wanted kinds of White Goods 

—Mercerized White Madras and White 

Figured Pique. 

The demand for these goods is so great 
that most dealers have been compelled to 
raise their prices; but our foresight in 
ordering early and in unusual quantities, 
assures our customers not only a fine as- 
sortment, but the most favorable prices. 

We also mention two extra values in 
Swisses. 
MERCERIZED WHITE MADRAS—a 

fine variety of dainty figured effects, all | 

fresh and new ; marked under prevail- 
ing prices—35 cents, 40 cents, 45 cents 
and 50 cents a yard. 

FIGURED WHITE PIQUE AND DUCK 
—in exactly the right weights for making 
children’s suits; an excellent assort- 
ment—2o cents, 25 cents, 35 cents and | 
40 cents a yard. 

| 


FANCY SWISSES—white ground, with 
woven stripes in pink-and-black, laven- | 
der-and-black, blue-and-black, and 
lavender-and-white ; 32 inches wide. | 
Regularly $1.00 a yard—now 50 cents, | 

FANCY SWISSES—ground in 
with narrow white corded stripes and 
polka dots embroidered in pink ; 38 
inches wide. Regularly $1.00 a yard— 
now 50 cents. 


ecru, 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILAD! L' BIA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 





TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


_ THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE 













Vice-President and Actuary, 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. ROB- 
cer, 1. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, )AVID 
"ROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 

A VISITOR was ‘king dinner at our 


house one day, and little Charley had not 
spoken a word during the meal. ‘The vis- 
itor had partaken quite heartily of the 
chicken and other viands, and seemed in- 
clined to forego the dessert of frosted pud- 
ding. Charley was already at work on 
his, and seeing the visitor's hesitancy, 
said quite gravely: ‘‘ You'd better take 
some, Mister ; it’s pretty good when you 
get below the suds.*’—[Selected. ] 


THE boy had shown such a degree of 
ignorance and mental obtuseness that the 
teacher was disheartened, and she finally 
asked sarcastically: ‘‘Do you know 
whether George Washington was a soldier 
or a Sailor ?”’ 

‘« He wasa soldier,"’ 
promptly. 

‘*How do you know that ?’’ she persisted. 

‘*Cause I saw a picture of him crossing 
the Delaware, an’ any sailor'd know 
enough not to stand up in the boat '’— 
[Chicago Evening Post. ] 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
* 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of R ligions Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copr's $1 oo. 


replied the urchin, 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the * British Friend."" Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, 10 cents, 


RE- 
By Howard 
Ir pages. A 
Single copy 3 cents. 50 
100 copies $1.00. 


LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 
concise statement. 
copies 75 cents. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. Thisis an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features o g question. Single 
copy 5 cents, 9 





eTH CENTURY. 

fT. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
4yric for recitation or song. Of ¢ per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 





*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ..  . . $500,000. 
CAPITAL (paid in),. ... . 250,000. 
SURPLUS §0.000 «x 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 38,026 3 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered fo: 
Administrators and others. ‘The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposi: 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice. President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Trea 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winresny 
arren G. Garirriin 

Samuet Bawcrort, Jr 

Epwarvp G. McCouiiin 

Avrrep |. Puittips, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, Georce M. Wacwrer, 

Epwakp S. Sayres, Frank W. Pau, 

Epvcar Dupvey Fartes. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Nicnotas Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
Josern R. Ruoans, 
Joun F. Lewis, 
Tuomas R. Git, 


Rents, 


Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc 





DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twerern Street, Puiaperrnsa 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Truss 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambier, Montgomery Co , Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Movtgomery and Philadelphia Counti«s 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Bui'ding, Philadelphia. 


Orricss: { 


New York Yearly Meeting. 


Friends expecting to at’'end the approachin 

yearly meeting in New York and desiring lodgin 

accommodations at the meeting-house or els« 
where are requested to apply at once to 
JENNIE C. KIVCHIN, 

55 Park St., Jersey City, N. | 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Associatio! 
N. W. cor. r5th and Race Sts., 


Price, 10 cents. 


Phila. 
If by mail, add 8 cents for postag: 







F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 








Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 











